WALTER SCOTT

writer and a man can be judged by comparing their
pathetic scenes.

But Scott's poetic power is shown best of all in
his creation of character, where he is above all other
English novelists. In abundance and variety of creation
Dickens is his greatest rival. Dickens's characters have
been blamed for being caricatures, which is ridiculous,
since that is their great virtue, and not a defect. His
characters have also, like Scott's, a sort of poetry; but it is
a poetry at one remove. Although Mr Pecksniff is a
poetic creation, the poetry in him is deduced from the
postulation of one or two mechanical attributes, from
which all the rest follows. He is not poetic in actual
conception, but only in the endless elaboration of orna-
ment which Dickens's fancy wrought upon him. He is
seen from outside with the most wonderful wit and fancy,
and these give him a grotesque life, though he is really
made up of a few woodenly obvious qualities, with all the
others left out. Scott's characters, on the other hand, are
grasped so truly in the very principle of their being that
they have only to speak for us to know them. They
have a harmony which no other characters in English
literature have, except, perhaps, some of Shakespeare's
and of Sterne's. They are not made up of a few vivid
qualities, like Dickens's characters, but of all the attributes
of humanity: the different mingling of these attributes
being all that distinguishes them from each other. They
are as various as Dickens's characters in spite of this; but
they impose themselves upon us not by their oddity, but
by their completeness.

It is impossible to write about Scott without mention-
ing his style, for it is as uncompromising as an obstacle, or
rather as the succession of hurdles and water-jumps in a
course before an obstacle race. All that can be said about
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